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WEBB'S HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM l 

Nearly thirty years have elapsed since, in the original 
edition of this book, Mr. and Mrs. Webb conquered a hitherto 
unsurveyed desert for economic science; and it is not too much 
to say that their book, in the interval, has become the founda- 
tion upon which all subsequent investigators have had to 
build. The new edition is almost a new book; for the two 
hundred and fifty pages which deal with the history of the last 
generation give a new perspective to what has gone before. 
The new book has all the qualities of the old — the same 
monumental grasp of detail, the same ability to hew the way 
from massive bodies of fact to equally massive generalization, 
the same unique insight into the meaning of economic institu- 
tions. If there is a certain triumphant note in the pages, it is, 
after all, not unpardonable; for the advance Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb have to record is in no small part of their own making. 
No one can study the history of labor since 1890 without the 
sense that Mr. and Mrs. Webb have been the midwives of 
ideas that otherwise could hardly have been born; and if 
there is a maturity about the ideas and structure of British 
trade unionism not unfairly to be described as absent from 
the American movement, it is largely because their books 
have made possible the emergence of an organized body of 
thought such as, at least upon this subject, no other country 
can claim. 

In several senses, the history of British trade unionism 
since 1890 is one of hardly chequered progress. Even the 
seeming defeats, as in the Taff Vale and Osborne judgments, 

1 A History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Revised edition. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1920. 
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have been masked victories; for the one led to the formation 
of the Labor party proper, and the other, by leading to the 
payment of members, democratized a career which otherwise 
must largely have remained the peculiar appanage of a 
leisured class. Yet it is the great merit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb's book that they do not seek to conceal the defects of 
British labor; and these defects have a special importance 
when it is realized how large a part the trade unions of today 
will play in the industrial organization of tomorrow. Granted 
an increase in numbers which, in 1894, would have seemed 
impossible; granted also an amazing growth of self-respect 
which has ended that period of dependence upon liberalism 
which is still typical of a handful of the older officials; 
granted, finally, an eagerness to end the criminal waste in- 
volved in unnecessary jurisdictional conflicts — it still re- 
mains true that the labor movement has serious problems to 
face before it can hope fully to utilize the resources at its 
disposal. 

It has still, broadly speaking, to realize the significance of 
expertize. A movement so vast, which depends upon a knowl- 
edge so technical in its nature, cannot afford to starve its 
officials or to understaff its offices. Yet it must be confessed 
that few of the unions have so far grasped the significance of 
this issue. The officials of a great trade union are not less a 
genuine civil service than the officials of a modern govern- 
ment. They have, often enough, the life of the community in 
their hands. Yet there are many aspects of their work in 
which they are lamentably served. In information and 
publicity, in that saving of time which comes from the proper 
use of subordinates for unimportant tasks, they have much to 
learn. The difficulty of course is to keep them occupied only 
with fundamental business and at the same time to prevent 
that separation from the rank and file which is the root of 
labor's profoundest suspicions. The difficulty is clearly sur- 
mountable in the case of men of the mind and temper of Mr. 
Robert Smillie; but it has still to become characteristic of the 
movement as a whole. 

Allied to this problem is the proper use of external assist- 
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ance. Here, it must be admitted, labor has still to lose a 
doubt of the brainworker which deprives it of valuable aid. 
In the larger economic issues which it confronts, more than 
half its problem consists in convincing public opinion that its 
case is just; yet the obvious assistance to persuasion is largely 
neglected. Occasionally a distinguished mind like that of Mr. 
Cole will win an exceptional degree of confidence; and the 
magnificent way in which the railway unions stated their 
case in the strike of 1919 is testimony and to spare of its 
value. But there is not enough eagerness to take advantage of 
the intellectual training which the changing social penumbra 
has placed at labor's disposal. This is perhaps most strikingly 
apparent on the political side. The average labor party in a 
constituency still seems to prefer the local trade union secre- 
tary whom its members have known all their lives than a 
really distinguished sympathizer who does not happen to 
have local affiliations. The result is written large in the 
quality of the labor party in Parliament; for, to put it 
bluntly, apart from an occasional speech by Mr. Thomas or 
Mr. Clynes, there is no labor member whose parliamentary 
technique is equal to that of the leaders of the liberal or con- 
servative forces. It is true, indeed, that care must be exer- 
cised to prevent the party being the instrument for fulfilling 
the debating ambitions of Oxford and Cambridge. But a 
much more close affiliation between hand and brain workers 
must be effected if the party is to be successful in the House of 
Commons. 

Hardly less important is the question of joint industrial 
action. Here, indeed, a great experiment has been made; and 
a still greater is to come. The "Triple Alliance" of miners, 
railwaymen and transport workers is a solid realization of the 
necessity of unifying the forces of labor, and it has, so far, had 
a not undistinguished history. And there is now being set up 
a "general staff" which will integrate the unions as a whole in 
a way which neither the Parliamentary Committee nor the 
General Federation of Trade Unions has been able to do. Yet 
not a little of wastage remains. Jurisdictional disputes are 
still lamentably numerous. Strikes such as the present 
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printer's strike in the North show how little thinking has 
been done by the unions upon really basic problems like the 
relation of skilled wages to those of the semi-skilled. No 
unified attitude upon conditions of entrance to the trade 
seems likely of achievement in the near future. Few unions 
sit down to think out their relation to the foreman in a given 
works; with the result that the electrical trades are in the 
midst of a national lock-out upon a spasmodic instance which 
the public inevitably regards as a quarrel over a minor issue 
instead of a large question of principle. So, too, in regard to 
the problem of the unit of industrial unionism. The local 
branch is based rather upon residence than upon place of 
work; and with the increasing size of factories, with the con- 
sequent growth of shop stewards, it is inevitable that in many 
cases it should have become obsolete. Yet it is also clear 
that within the ranks of unionism, too little provision is made 
for thinking upon this type of question. Men like Mr. 
Straker of the Miners, like Mr. Tom Mann of the Engineers, 
show a real sense of its importance; but, taken by and large, 
the main bulk of thought has come from interested observers 
like Mr. Webb and Mr. Cole. And even an obvious body like 
the Labor Research Department, which is capable of under- 
taking the needed work, is only half-heartedly supported by 
the movement. 

The problem of "Direct Action " is dealt with very fully by 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb in these chapters, and they write of it 
with an understanding and an insight which are alike incom- 
parable. Direct action over a distinctly industrial issue is 
now an accepted commonplace. The more difficult question 
is the use of industrial power for political ends. British labor, 
for example, has recently prevented the government from em- 
barking upon a war with Russia by the threat of a general 
strike. The problem of war is, perhaps, a question apart; 
certainly there must be few observers not willing to admit 
that in the recent issue labor was closer than the government 
to the sense of the community. But general strikes have been 
urged on narrower issues, like the treatment of Ireland and the 
nationalization of mines. What is the validity of such action? 
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Clearly enough, it is, if resisted, tantamount to a revolution- 
ary act; for no government could maintain its authority if it 
was unable to maintain a policy it deemed itself elected to 
secure. And the issue is peculiarly complex in a country 
where all men and most women are entitled to vote. More 
moderate unionists, like Mr. Thomas, believe that direct ac- 
tion for political purposes is justifiable only when, as with the 
recent case of Russia, the government seems anxious to force 
the country into an unwanted war. Others, like Mr. Smillie, 
seem to argue that if the trade union movement is largely 
convinced that some definite object is desirable it is justified 
in resorting to direct action for its accomplishment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb point out in an admirable passage 
(p. 669) how complex are the motives from which that belief 
springs. In part it is that will to power which is not char- 
acteristic of labor alone but of which, in recent English his- 
tory, the Unionist party in Ulster may be said to provide the 
most remarkable illustration. The vicar who refuses the 
parish hall for a socialist meeting is exercising the same kind 
of power in a way only less offensive because of its smaller 
repercussion. In part, also, it is a sense, on the part of a 
growing body of workers, that parliament is so unrelated to 
their needs and desires, that they must look to their own 
power for their accomplishment. At the moment this is still 
a minority view; tho labor is on record as contingently in 
favor of direct action if the present misgovernment of Ireland 
continue. And if it be replied that trade unionists have votes 
and can return a labor government if they so will, it is 
answered that the education of the average elector being in- 
sufficient to make him use that vote effectively, resort must 
be had to other weapons. 

Here, clearly enough, we approach the dictatorship of the 
proletariat; or rather, of that section of the proletariat which 
is sufficiently convinced of the lightness of its purpose to 
sway the indifferent masses. It is no easy theory to answer. 
No one can deny that the training for citizenship at present 
afforded by the British educational system is largely ineffec- 
tive and that the significance of the suffrage thereby suffers 
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grave attenuation. No one can deny, either, that it is to the 
interest of a large portion of. the community to impede educa- 
tional progress as long as possible; indeed, deliberate hind- 
rances even to such timid measures as the Fisher Act are not 
undiscoverable. And the prestige of Parliament sinks lower 
with every session. That is not, indeed, an entirely new phe- 
nomenon; as early as 1898 the late E. L. Godkin observed 
with alarm the decline both of the quality of, and respect for, 
legislatures. It is becoming increasingly apparent that the 
only way to appease the clamor for direct action is by a 
vastly improved educational system, on the one hand, and a 
thoro-going revision of political institutions upon the other. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb are inclined to doubt whether endorse- 
ment of a political general strike would be had. But it is 
certain that the channels through which majority rule makes 
its way must be effectively revised if direct action is not to 
become a normal weapon of labor. 

And revised in a particular direction. The most important 
pages of Mr. and Mrs. Webb's book are those in which they 
record the growing demand of the labor movement for the 
elimination of the capitalist profit-maker. "To the new 
school of Trade Unionists," they write (p. 673) "the nation- 
alization or municipalization of industry, or its assumption by 
consumers' cooperation, is a necessary preliminary to the 
partnership of Labor in its government." Of this there can be 
no question; and things like the evidence as to waste and mis- 
management produced before the Coal Industry Commission 
of 1919 have convinced even conservative thinkers that the 
day of the old capitalism is done. With that view, of course, 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb are in complete sympathy; and they 
look to its triumph in part through the growth of trade union 
strength, in part by the conquest of the electorate by the 
Labor party. That ultimately they are right, is becoming 
more and more the view of most detached observers. Sociol- 
ogists like Mr. Graham Wallas, administrators like Lord 
Haldane, economists like Mr. R. H. Tawney, have all given 
utterance to their conviction on this issue. What must strike 
the outsider is the relatively small amount of thinking upon 
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the problems of organization involved in this vision. The 
most fashionable creed at the moment is guild socialism ; and 
the attractiveness of its appeal and the ability with which it is 
argued are alike unquestionable. Yet most who examine the 
literature of guild socialism will be a little baffled at its reti- 
cence upon such vital questions as the fixation of price, the 
procurement of capital, the maintenance of discipline, the 
retention of final control in the community as a whole. The 
nature of social organization is surely more complicated than 
the leaders of labor intellectualism would have us imagine, 
and the economic federalism for which they stand sponsor 
will have to penetrate further into the masses of their fol- 
lowers, and, what is even more important, become more 
genuinely related to the facts of psychology and the inescap- 
able technique of administration, before it becomes a program 
capable of practical appeal. 

This perhaps overemphasizes the difficulties a study of Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb's book must suggest; or, rather, its perspec- 
tive is wrong by the absence of the admirable qualities they 
have to record. An observer of British labor today would, I 
suggest, be impressed at its solid idealism and singular adap- 
tability; and he would note that it is in precisely these quali- 
ties that its opponents are most profoundly wanting. He 
would note, further, that it is today the one party in the 
state with a program which goes beyond the improvization of 
crises into temporary legislation, that it is the one party which 
exercises a consistent hold upon the imagination of the 
younger generation. It has energy, it has ability, it has 
enthusiasm. That its future will be chequered by disillusion 
and error no one can doubt. But it is not the least splendid 
part of Mr. and Mrs. Webb's History that no one can read 
its record without a sense that it is the preface to a destiny 
even more remarkable than its own striking past. 
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